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CHAPTER I. 
FORMATION OF CHARACTER, 



1. TSMPXR. 2. PXRSEYERANCX. 3. TrUTH. 

4. Independexcs. 



THE TEMPER. 

Some persons never seem to think of such a thing as 
a sjTstem of training for their feelings. They read and 
study to gain information and improve their minds ; they 
cultivate the powers of thought, and memory, and 
attention ; but they let their tempers and their feelings 
run loose. When their anger is excited, they indulge 
it; when little troubles and perplexities arise, they give 
way iS^ely to vexation and fretfubiess ; when disappoint- 
ed or opposed in their wishes^ they are morose and 
cross about it Before some persons, they would per- 
haps try to avoid letting it be seen exactly how ihey 
feel, but they take no pains to check the feelings them- 
selves ; they only endeavor to keep them out of sight 
Even many truly pious young ^Taona— those who are 
trying to please God and do aSl xhew ^wtj-Hofc^^wsx^ 
part of it which relates to the t^gu^iaJixoTL ot ^«a>M&s 
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ual disposition of mind. They pray to be made holy 
and humble, but th^y do not consider that it is also 
necessary to keep a (kmftant watch over themselves ; to 
be on their guaod; against tnrong feeUngs; to be con- 
stantly endearoring to overcome the &uits of temper 
and disposition to which they know themselves to be 
subject 

If we wotild do any tiling to hnprove our characters 
in any respects whatever, we must lay ourselves out 
systematicaUy for it It is not enough to resolve, in a 
general way, always to do right We shall be sur- 
prised into doing wrong a thousand times when we are 
tiff our guard. In order to be on the watch against 
these surprises, we must set distinctly before us the 
wrong thiugs which we are most in danger of doing. 
A bey resolved, one new year's day, that he would not 
be unkind to his little »ster throughout the whole year. 
But he did not consider what temptations to treat her 
unkindly would be most likely to occur. He thought 
it would be a very pleasant experiment to tiy ; but hei 
kud no plan for guarding against the danger of forget- 
ting or of breaking his resolution. It turned out as 

^ might have be^ expected. He was a very passionate 
boy; and it happened, not more than an hour after he 
had declared his resolution, that, becoming angiy with 
his fittle sister for refusing to give up something sh 
hM in her hand, he gave her a blow uv^u ^% Vii^ 
£com the effects of which she ^iid tmA. t«K«^^t^. 
mtmy days, o^ 

AadBow, m to government of temvex. \x^<4otn.. 

^ ^F^f'P^^ ^or any indiYiduala -wYio in« t 
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to indulge, and then, in reliance upon Crod's assistance, 
endeavor steadily to resist them. We must be making 
constant endeavors to eradicate vehat is wrong in our 
tempers and dispositions, if we would become what we 
ought to be. 

I will suppose that one individual has a quick, hasty 
temper. If a companion speaks ill of you, or insuks 
you, or does you injury, your anger is excited at once. 
The feeling, if you will look at it, you will see, is always 
one which leads you to wish some injury to the offender 
in return. Something like revenge is always concerned. 
If a passionate boy receives a blow fi^m a companion, 
his very first impulse is to return the blow. If he is 
insulted, he tries to think of something insulting in 
reply. If he hears of something, that has been said to 
his disadvantage, how readily, in the spirit of revenge, 
he seizes upon any thing which can be brought against 
his calumniator! Can you think of a case, in which 
you felt very angry with some person, when you would 
not have felt a little satisfaction in seeing the^ individual 
suffer for the thing which provoked your anger ? 
. The question whether it is not rigltf to be angiy 
sometimes, has been tplked about a great deal. The 
text, ^ Be y^ angry and sin not," is quoted in the discus- 
sion ; and, again, we are pointed to the example oQ)ur 
Saviour, who is said, in some cases, to have been angxy 
with some perverse and obstinate individuals. But, 
certainly, any thing like a feeling of revenge or ill-will 
mu8( be wrong. Strong indignation against sin is the 
1* only kind of anger which the Bible can be supposed to 
stiustify. The Saviour nwirer, in his whole life, expe- 
Ey(*nced the ^ling of ill-wiUL5.or a desuce to^^^ %e^ one 
trvinjl^r, merely to gratify a feeVJng of ^teriwaSL T^eecfi. 
fian otf He rebuked wicked v^taoiffl «Bv«tfe\s ^«c ^ 



'^Perhaps it vm\ worth wbito to take diat: trouftde^'' 
replied Clayton, mildly* '^He will cchbo to himaelf 
when he finds his balL" Claytoi^'s indignation waa ex-, 

cited at any thing mean or diabononible, as quick a» d 

any boy's; but it seldom led him to retaliation* It ^ 

happened, not long after the baU afiair, that the same ^ 

boy who had accused Clayton, was himself the subject 4 

of undeserved ill-treatment from a number of the u 

older boys, whose displeasure he had undesignedly ^ 

incurred. ^ Now is your time, Claytcm,'' repeated one It 

and another of the boyes as Clayton approached the a 

ring who were surrounding their puny enemy* But n 

the sport of teasing and tormenting a defenceless indi- bh 

vidual, was one for which CliEiyt(m had but little relish, i 

** For shame ! for shame, boys ! " he indignantly re* b 

monstrated, while he boldly attempted the rescue of ^ 

the unfortunate victim ; and, having forcibly effected hia ^ 

deliverance from his exasperated tormentors, he afibrd- ^ 

ed him his protection, at the risk of his own safety, to ^ 

a place of shelter. c 

Here was a boy with a high sense of what was nobk^ ^ 

and manly, and honorable ; but it was* not by the in* U 

dulgence of angry or vindictive feelings, that he mam- "<( 

fested his noble and honorable spirit. It by no means h 

follows, that an individual nuist be tame and coward^, n 

and wanting in spirit, because he knows how to meet ai 

with personal injuries with calmness and fbrbearaaee. ^ 

Anger is a most dreadfiil passion. There is some* ^ 

thing terrible in the very q>pear8nce of a person who *-^ 

18 violently angry. There is appropriat^ne8S in speak* i 

Jtag of being intoxicaied with rage. Anger is a kind of ^ 
intoxicatioiL An enrage! man «»xqk^ Vs)S2rR% /nrh^ 
be aayB or does. Many an mAV«n!^^ \i«^ ««i!mcmm«Al V -^ 
f^rime in a fit of anger, wbick noiODMi^^wJi^ >mr^ ^ 
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tempted him to commit in a calm, sober moment A 
nnn was executed near Boston, some years ago, for 
whom a ftrong S3ntnpathy was generally felt. In a sud* 
den fit of ianger, he threw a heavy piece of wood at the 
«head of his friend, with whom he had, a few minutes 
befiiTQ, l«en talking pleasantly. The man was killed 
by the blow. It was all done in a moment, and the 
angry man was brought to his senses: He had not a 
tfaou^t of killing his friend. Probably a million of 
'doUars would not have tempted him deliberately to 
haTB tpJcen his life. But anger did the work. He was 
committed to prison, and afterwards tried, condemned, 
and executed. , « 

Perhaps you caimot realize that there is any danger 
that you will ever commit murder; neither did the 
man who murdered his friend suppose that he should 
ever commit siich a crime. You cannot tell what sins 
you may be left to commit, if you yield to such a pie- 
sion as anger. A boy, in a violent passion, once called 
his &ther an old liar ! His father is now dead, and the 
boy has become a young man ; but he says he never 
shall forget having used such dreadful language. He can- 
not think of his father without feelings of bitter remorse. 
As has been remarked before, you cannot tell what 
you may be left to do, if you do not take pains to re- 
\ strain your evil feelings. If they are freely indulged, 
they go on, increasing in strength. A passionate boy 
. ' will make a fearftil man, if he goes on unchecked. He 
; ' will be more and more fUrious every time his anger is 
. excited. On the other hand, every time we gain a con- 
f quest over such feelings, they are robbed of thevt ^ccl^Jdu 
{ If you make an effort to-day, when sortictoa^ o^«sa% 
^to ru/Heyour feelingB, to keep calm, wxd\o s«^5dL\3»>3B» 
'^^isin^ passion, you wUl fnd it easier to-inDTtovJr,«»^^^ 
2 



14 THE TEMPER. 

easier the next day, to control such flings. . And in 
time, what a change will be wrought in your temper ! 
How plea«ant it will be to yourself, and how pleasant to 
your friends, to find you transformed from a fiei 5e, pas- 
sionate child, to one of a mild, forbearing temper! 

A teacher, who had been talking with his Sjcholars 
upon the subject of anger, proposed to them that each 
one should notice the first occasion when he was 
angry during the following week, and ^vrite an ac- 
count of it, stating exactly how he had behaved, — ^the 
accounts to be read at the close of the week, in the 
hearing of as many as should agree to join in 
the plan, l^^early all the boys entered into the plan, 
and each began almost to wish for an occasion to 
be angry. But, at the end of the week, there were 
very few reports of cases ; and some of the boys de- 
clared that there was never a week before when so few 
things had happened to excite ill-temper. The truth 
was, their-minds were so much occupied with their ex- 
periment, that they were constantly upon their guard, 
and so were able to resist provocations which, at an- 
other time, would have excited them highly. 

It would be a good plan for any young persons who 
are sensible that they have bad tempers, and who are 
desirous of correcting them, to try some such method 
with themselves. You might keep an account of 
the occasions when you were angiy, for a week at a 
time, comparing the result of each week with that of 
the preceding. It would do you good to keep such an 
account, even if you showed it to no one. the thought 
of your account would many times prevent your giving 
way to angry feelings when you found them rising. 
You would be astonished, in looking at such an account, 
o find what trifling things \ia\e InfiA<b^Q^3L«a[i^^Y^ ^ 
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how foolish and unreasonable you have sometimes 
been* 

Persons always act foolishly when they are in a pas- 
sion. A man was once in a violent passion because 
some of the windows of his house had been broken by 
the fell of some snow from an adjacent building. He 
had nobody to blame, and he knew that scolding would 
not mend his windows ; but still he stood, like a crazy 
man, raving at the snow and the broken glass. This 
was very absurd and unreasonable, as well as very 
wicked. But it is quite as absurd and unreasonable for 
you to be angry with your brother or your sister for 
some unintentional injUry they may hav» done you. 
Have you never been angry with a little brotlier who 
knew no better than to amuse himself with tearing up 
a book or picture, or destroying some plaything of 
yours ? Have you been so hasty as to speak cross to 
bim, or to strike him for it ? This was unreasonable — 
very unreasonable indeed. Your little brother was not 
in the least to blame for the unintentional mischief; 
and, even if he were, your cross words, or your blows, 
would not repair the mischief. You may feel sorry in 
any such case, but you ought not to give way to anger. 
The celebrated philosopher Sir Isaac Newton is said 
to have been of a temper so mild and equable that no 
accident could disturb it. The following remarkable 
instance of it is related : — ** Sir Isaac had a favorite lit- 
tle dog, which he called Diamond. Being one day 
called out of his study into the next room. Diamond 
was left behind. When Sir Isaac returned, having 
been absent but a few minutes, he had the tuot\I\Svs!»3ctf3PCL 
to £nd that Diamond, having overset a W^Va^ <»sv^a 
among some papers, the nea^ly-fin\sVied^»Viat o^ xosas^ 
eansr was in Games, and almost eoBavncttefii ^ «s^^ 
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16 TH£ TEBfFEB. 

Tfaifl loss, as Sir Isaac was then very &r advanced in 
years, was irretrievable ; yet, without once striking the 
dog, he only rebuked him with this exclamation-— * Ofa, 
Diamond ! Diamond ! you little know what mischief you 
have done.' " — ^How much more noble and rational was 
this demeanor, than the hasty, passionate behavior into 
which many persons are betrayed by the merest trifle! 

Some persons are ill-humored rather than ill-tern-, ^" 
pered. They are not addicted to violent passion ; but 
they are morose and cross when things do not go on 
smoothly with them. They never think of such a thing 
as looking and speaking calmly and pleasantly if they T^ 
have any tiling to trouble them. You, perhaps, have 
sometimes felt justified in being out of humor, when 
you were made uncomfortable or unhappy in any way, 
or when you were thwarted in your wi^es or inclina- 
tions. But nobody is excusable, in any case, for feeling 
cross, or for speaking, or looking, or acting cross. You 
may have the headache ; but is that a reason for being 
cross ? Is it a good reason for giving cross answers to 
your brothers and sisters, or /or finding fault or being 
difficult to please? Who is to blame for your head- 
ache ? God has chosen to send it upon you ; and he 
intends such sufferings as a means of subduing our 
wrong feelings and improving our chai-acters. You 
cannot be gay and lively when you are suffering psK 
but you can bear it patiently ; and you can speak 
mild, pleasant tone, instead of being fretful and crq 
You will sometimes meet with disappointmenf 
will be rather hard to be home. But it will do nr 

:g^o(Ml to be cross about them. Yovl vnll hr 

"HiintineDta to bear with aWthxow^Yv \\fe, 

egin now to learn how to raecX thenJu 

eosantly and to speak pleoBanxYY, anA. y 
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feel pleasantly, and the disappointment will be forgot- 
ten. Two boys had been promised that they should be 
taken upon a journey into the country, one summer, 
with their parents. It was a delightful season of the 
yeai ; and a higher pleasure was hardly to be conceived 
by the two city boys than such an excui-sion would af- 
ford. For a week or two before the time, nothing was 
thought of but the anticipated journey. Every thing was 
in preparation when the day arrived, and the carriage 
was expected every moment at the door, when a mes- 
senger came with a note for their father. It was to in- 
form him, that his partner in business had been taken 
suddenly ill the night before, and might not be able to 
be at the store again for a numl^r of days. This cir- 
cumstance rendered it necessary to postpone the long- 
talked-of journey. The disappointment was too much 
for William and James. They could scarcely restrain 
their tears. Their parents felt very sorry for them, 
much more so than for themselves. They tried to com- 
fort them and restore tl^em to cheerfulness. William, 
who. was the oldest, and who ought to have set a better 
example, would listen to nothing that was said to him. 
ife sat, half 6rying, and looking vexed, as if he thought 
his kind parents had intentionally deprived him of his 
expected enjoyment. 

" Perhaps we shall go yet, my son, if Mr, Harvey 
gets better soon," said his father, kindly. 

^ I wouldn't give a cent to go at all, if I can't go 
now," replied William, very ill-humoredly. « It is al* 
ways the way when we are going any where: som^ 
thing is sure to happeu.^ 

William didn't wish to take a book^ or to t§^ ^» ^^«5^ 
>rto walk with bis iather, or to do aHj \iivii^ ^sa <SEfflX 
'as proposed to him. He chose to sauBXer ^tooM.S'^^S*^ 
2* 
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displeased because a lesson is not well learned, if I am 
only satisfied that the boy has tried to do his best All 
I require of any boy is to be faithful. I only ask you to 
try to do your sums ; and then, if you do not succeed, 
the fault will not be yours." 

<* But, then, it is so discouraging," remarked Fred- 
eric, " to waste so much tiii»rfor nothing," 

" But the time is not wasted," replied^r. W. " Your 
mind was usefully exercised all the while that you 
were trying upon the sum ; and you had an opportunity, 
at the same time, to learn a lesson in patience and per- 
severance. You must expect to meet with difficuhies 
in all your studies. The sums are made difficult on I" 
purpose. It is the difficulty that does you good. 
Arithmetic would not be half as useful a study as it is, 
if it were perfectly easy. But now I will show you 
how to do the sum you have puzzled over so long," ^ 
continued Mr. W., " and, if you succeed in understand- 
ing that, the next will be more easy." t 

Frederic's feeling had, by this time, become a little 
more cahn, and his brow was entirely smooth. He 
followed his teacher very readily through a part of his 
explanations ; but, now and then, as the process grew 
more and more compHcated, his features would invol- 
untarily contract, and a sigh be just upon the point of 
escaping. By an extraordinary exerqise of his liltie stock 
of patience, however, he finally came clearly to under- 
stand the whole. 

« Well, now," said Mr. W., as he returned to Fred- 
eric his slate, •* I think you will find it much more 
easy to do the rest of the sums, since you have brought 
up your mind to think so closely ui^ii iiK« ^tl<&. \ ^oa^ "X 
i&0 wvillmg aJways to help you eaeo\rKtoet ^aSSiKv^casa^ 

tbanirh it w;il ^r^t A^ Vr.^ «»n trk«nVc€^tkve«1^2PQ& ^^ ^Q>a 
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way. I think that, instead of going into a lower class, 
you will prefer the experiment of putting your patience 
Id another trial to-morrow." 

Frederic tanked his teacher, with a smile, and took 
his seat 

^ I do wish I could learn to have a litdo more pa- 
tience" thought he; "even Mr. W. can see, by my 
looks, how I feel when things go wrong with me. I 
should think he would be the one to get out of patience, 
instead of the boys. I don't mean to get out of patience 
again." 

He met with no very serious trial of his patience 
during the rest of the day ; but at night, the time came. 
He had begun a map of the New England States, and 
he thought he wotdd carry it home to draw the ink 
lines for the border, as he had hardly room to E^read it 
upon his desk. His sister had made him a suitable pen, 
and lent him her ruler for the purpose. He was de- 
lighted to find what an even, black line he could draw 
with his sister's broad-nibbed pen : he drew the one 
across the top vnthout the slightest blot or unevenness ; 
but, alas ! the moment he lifted the ruler to place it 
along the side, the sheet, which had been kept flat only 
by the weight of the ruler — shaving been rolled up in 
carrying — suddenly curled itself snugly up again, 
making one blot of the line fix>m end to end. 

** Ncfw, if that is not provoking ! " exclaimed Fred- 
eric, after contemplating the accident for a moment; 
" too bad ! It is just the way with every thing I under- 
take," he continued, as he threw himself into a chair, 
with an air of vexation ; " too bad I " he re^Btei^ aM» 
wore; and, suddenly snatching up the VSiV-feXeA.^«^v»>a» 
ftwe Jt hastily in pieces^ and then, to toisV ^^ n^^p^ 
^destruction, crumpled up the firagmenta, «3dA ^^^^^"^ 
em into the £re. 
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His Bister remonstrated, teUing him that he might 
have used the pieces for drawing smaller maps, instead 
of wasting the whole sheet. But he shouldn't want to 
draw any more maps after that, he said. He would 
never touch another one in his life, if he could help it 
But, as it was, it could not be helped. A map must be 
ready before ihe next Saturday, and there was no time 
to be lost His sister brought him another sheet, and 
encouraged him to try again. Frederic took the 
offered sheet, but he did not go to work with alacrity 
and good-humor, as he ought to have done, when his 
sister was at so much pains to assist and encourage 
him. He knew he should not succeed any better than 
before; and he didn't believe he should draw Cape 
Cod half as well All this he stopped to &et about, 
instead of going to work immediately to do his best; 
and when, at last, he took the pencil, and commenced 
drawing, it was with such a careless, languid au*, that it 
was not to be expected he would succeed. There He 
sat, with his chair at some distance from the table, and 
with his hand upon one side, as if merely scribbling 
upon the paper for amusement Stopping to survey 
his work after a little while, he declared that every line 
of it was wrong. He took up the India rubber ; but, 
instead of dravmig it across the paper only in one 
direction, as he had been cautioned always to do, he 
began to rub back and forth with all his might, till the 
paper slipped, and was wrinkled so badly as to be com- 
pletely spoiled* 

Frederic's patience was now entirely gone. He 
declared he wouldn't tiy again, for it was of no 
sort of use. 
Again bis sister tried to Booths \ttft ^^^m^^ ^oa 
advised him to put up his thingB fot xhaX ^^cwia^^ ta> 
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waa tired ; and she promised to wake him early in the 
tnoming, when he could take hold afresh. She would 
belp him all she could, she said ; and she had no doubt 
that he would make a very handsome map, afler all, if 
be would only try to be patient and cheerful about it. 

Frederic made no answer, but sat still, in a discon- 
K>late mood, at the table, while his sister gathered up 
lis implements and papers. 

This was not the way in which Frederic ought to 
[lave received his sistei''s kindness ; and so he thought 
bimseli^ after he had retired to his room, and had op- 
portunity for reflection. " How much trouble I have 
been giying Mary all this evening, besides interrupting 
ber from her work ! " he thought. " What an improper 
spirit I have shown ! It does no good for me to resolve 
not to get out of patience, for I always do when any 
thing perplexes me." 

It is of no use, it is time, to make good resolutions of 
any kind, if we trust to ourselves to keep them ; but 
God has promised his assistance and blessing to all who 
will seek them. This thought came into Frederic's 
mind as he pursued his reflections, and he sincerely 
offered a prayer, that he might be able to conquer the 
impatient, fretful spirit, into which little difiiculties were 
BO likely to betray him. His feelings had become calm ; 
and now he began to look forward to the next day, and 
Blmost to wish that something might happen to trouble 
liim,that he might have an opportunity to try hisnewly- 
fenade resolution. 

He awoke early the next morning, and contrived to 
creep into the parlor, and have time for on Vvovxt'^^o^ 
^pon his new map, before his sister came \jo\3vcie>s.\iL^'^ 
\uBdoor, She was surprised enougli, oix cu\^tv»^ '^^ 
oota, to find him successfully at woxk, -m^ ^ cs^ov^a 
^ « pleasant countenance ; and \ieT T^\e«svxx^ ^^ 
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equal to Frederic's, when the map was finally • 
pleted without accident, and without so much f 
"Ohf dear!" having escaped his Ups. He had a] 
hoped he should meet with some trouble with it, « 
told his sister, that she might see how much bett( 
could behave about it than he did the evening whc 
had given her so much trouble. But the trut 
when people go calmly and patiently about any ; 
of work, calculating to meet with difficulties, bu 
solved not to be fretted or put out of humor by t 
such difficulties are not half as likely to occur ; 
any rate, the work will be s^re to get on better, b; 
than it would do in the hands of hasty, impatient, 
fulsort of people. 



PERSEVERANCE. 



There is no defect in the character of young 
sons more common than a want of habits of persever 
Few, comparatively, attain to the excellence, or ac 
plish one half of which they are capable, for lac 
firmness of determination, and close, persevering ap] 
tion. Some become tired in a very little while of < 
thing they undertake, and so are throwing aside 
thing afler another, without receiving any prol 
making themselves perfect in any thing. Such c 
dividual would never attain to usefulness or emin 
or hardly to respectability, in society, though he i 
live and retwn his faculties for a hundred years. 1 
jng of any value is to be accomplished without pa 
close, persevering application, ^ft \vear ^ ^gK« 
-ea/J about genius, which ineaiia aa «iyK\t^ x» 
pJish wondera with very great facWitj* ^uOq-i 
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certainly a very desirable one, and we advise all our 
readers to go to work at once to acquire it ; for all may 
become geniuses who are willing really to make exer- 
tion to become such. You may acquire a genius for 
the very tasks which you may now consider the most 
difficult and the most irksome of all you have ever under- 
taken. No boy need envy a class-mate his genius for 
arithmetic, or for grammar, or for composition ; but let 
him set about becoming just such a genius. Constant, 
persevering application will infallibly make you such. 
Let no boy or girl, with a head and two hands, despair 
of accomplishing what others haVe accomplished, if 
willing to make steady, persevering effort But to be- 
gin one thing, get along a little way with it, and then 
to become tired of it, and relinquish it for something 
else, or to drag along without any life or spirit, is to bring 
to pass just nothing at all. How oflen it is that boys 
and girls will importune their parents to let them take 
up some additional study at school, only because they 
have become tued of those they have already, and are 
wishing for something new ! They wish, perhaps, to 
study French, or Italian, or botany, or chemistry, or 
any thing they have not already tried and become tired 
of. The new book is bought, and the first few lessons 
are perfectly learned ; but by that time, the novelty has 
worn off, and there is nothing to keep up the interest 
that must be sustained in order to the successful prose- 
cution of any study whatever. In vain they hope to be 
able to lay hold of something that will prove interest- 
ing or pleasant There is not a study to be named that 
was ever found pleasant by a scholar who vras not will- 
ing to give peTBevermg attention to it. li '^jow 'wiA. \&r 
quire ofyourselvea which of your Btadica -jow >Si» ^^ 
beat; jrou will find them to be thbas m vf\vve\\ ^ow V«m' 
8 
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succeeded the best; and those in which you have suc- 
ceeded the best, are those to which you have devoted 
the most faithful attention. There is no vmy to 
like any study^ but to apply yourself to it in good 
earnest ; and there is no study, on the other hand, but 
what will become pleasant, if it be thus pursued. No 
stud^, not even the most difficult, will be a dry one, if 
' you will only be determined to persevere in conquering 
its difficulties. Do this, and you will come to take a 
pleasure in encountering difficulties. You will take 
pleasure in meeting with a difficult sum in arithmetic, 
or a difficult passage in your translation, or a dry list of 
names, or of terms to be committed to memory, for the 
pleasure of conquering the difficulty. Did you ever 
biing out the answer to a very hard sum, after puzzling 
over it for hours ? If so, you know what I mean by the 
pleasure of encountering difficulties. You were expect- 
ing to succeed while you persevered in your efforts ; 
and while you felt thus, you would not have thanked a ' 
companion to have given you assistance : you would have ^ 
chosen to puzzle it ovt for yourself; and the pleasure 
of succeeding at last, was the best reward you could 
have for your trouble. You, perhaps, have sometimes 
wondered how such a man as Sir Isaac Newton, whose 
name we hear so oflen, could devote his whole life to 
the business of making dry, difficult calculations. But 
they were far from being dry or dull to him. They 
were difficult ; and this is what constituted their 
charm. No employment was half so fascinating as that 
of laboring to obtain some difficult solution. His mind 
would become so completely absorbed in such pursuits^ 
tl^t he would forget to eat or dW^* Anecdotes like 
the following are related of him • — ^ friend happened j 
to come in one dav wYien t\\ft ♦..vAe^wa ^»»x!L^\£w^x^^iiillL„i 
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waitmg till he should find it convenient to come to the 
table. For the sake of a joke, his friend took it into 
his head to partake himself of the dinner; and, lifting 
the cover, he demolished the chicken which he found 
under it Then, carefully returning the bones to the 
dish, he replaced the cover, and left things as he had 
fi>und them. Presently Newton came in for his dinner. 
He exchanged salutations with his visitor, and then 
seated himself at the table. But, upon uncovering his 
dish, and finding only the bones of his chicken, he said, 
^^ Why, I really had forgotten that I have already taken 
my dinner, as I find I have." 

Persons sometimies say they should be willing to per* 
severe in making effort, if they could only hope to suc- 
ceed ; but they know befovehuid that it will do no good 
to try. " I never should understand arithmetic," or " I 
never should learn to write composition, if I were to try 
forever." How often complaints like these are made ! 
But it is very fi>olish to complain of being unable to do 
what we have not tried to do. Sdbolars who have gone 
on with arithmetic, or with any other study, only as long 
as they found the way smooth and easy, and then have 
become discouraged, and gone dragging along behind 
their classes, getting help fi*om this one and that one of 
their companions, instead of workmg for themselves, 
have never found out what trying would have enabled 
them to do. There are difficulties in the way of making 
any attainment that is worth having made; and you must 
expect to work against difficulties. Persevere until they 
are removed out of your way. Persons have regarded 
Sir Isaac Newton as a very extraordinary genius; and 
80 he was; hut his genius consisted in \i\& €^\x«»c<^i^sQaKrj 
iiiUgeBce, patience, and pexBeverance. "Bft «ks^ Xmcov- 
aeJ^ **IfI have done the world any eerns^'^^X.^a ^>^R 
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to nothing but industry and patient thought" Dr. Her- 
Bchel, the celebrated astronomer, was another great 
genius. It was equally true in his case, as in that of 
Newton, that perseverance constituted his genius. He 
was a famous constructor of telescopes. The business 
of preparing the glasses and reflectors for these instru- 
ments is a very difficult one. It was as difficult to 
Herschel as it would have been to any common man : 
the only difference was, that he had more perseverance 
than a common man. In one case, it is slotted that he 
prepared ttoo hundred glasses— «ach one the work of 
hours — before he succeeded in making a good one. I 
have heard a school-girl express herself as quite certain 
she should never learn to draw, because she had drawn, 
for her first lesson, as many as a- hundred lines— each 
one the work of only a few seconds — without having 
produced any that were perfect She would draw 
about half a dozen, and then show them to her teacher; 
draw half a dozen more, and then show them again; 
and so on, looking each time, as the faults were pointed 
out to her, as if her case were really a hopeless one. 
And, indeed, it was a hopeless one. A girl with no 
more patience and perseverance than was here put into 
exercise, would never learn to do any thing. There is 
no way to succeed in any such exercise, but to prosecute 
patiently step after step, whether difficult or easy, pleas- 
ant or irksome. No individual ever became an eminent 
artist, or author, or scholar, who was not willing to labor 
hard and perseveringly at his pursuit The reason why 
very few boys turn out such men as Franklin, for exam- 
ple, is, that, with a hundred times his facilities for 
makiDg artoinments, they are not Vi^Mi^x^ ^>axis»rtk a 
thousandth part of the cneTgy, ot \o ^xrraa^ «k^ ^>pR3 
wjiIiaDythizigofhxsBtQ3l^Yy\mi^3^x^^^ ^ 
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genius of a perseverance that will not yield to discour- 
agement, is what is wanting. It was not by magic that 
any individual ever became wise or great. All have to 
make efforts. 

For the most part, the value of any attainment, in 
knowledge or in skill, is proportioned to the difficulty 
with which it is made. An Qcquisitipn that was made in 
a little time, and with but little trouble, would be worth 
but little. I will suppose that you have devoted a good 
deal of time and labor to music, until you have now 
become able to perform difficult lessons with ease. 
Would you part with this skill for a trifle, as you 
would be willing to do, if it had cost you the labor of 
a ^w hours only ? No ; you value it in proportion 
to the amount of time and effi^rt which you really 
expended in acquiring it. If it were possible for an 
individual to become a musical proficient, with the 
practice of only a few hours or days, performances in 
music would eease to be regarded as exhibitions of 
skilL We should take, comparatively, but little interest 
or pleasure in them. And so of any branch of knowl- 
edge : if it were to be obtained without labor or efibrt, 
we should set a proportionately low value upon its pos- 
session. It would not be a source of any great satisfiic* 
tion or pleasure to have acquked it. The greater the 
difficulties in the way of any pursuit, the richer the re- 
wards of success. ^ Difficulties, then, it would seena, 
should stimulate to exertion, instead of proving occa- 
sions of discouragement 

I have confined myself in the application of my 

principles, to the business of the Bc\iw>V\««»»afe «si&!^ 

>8 the grand pursuit, or one o£ \!![i^ ^caxA v^ss?^^M^s^^ cJL 

nlmost every boy and girL BuX 1 N<n^ ^^^ ^ "^f^ 

tfaem out for yourselves, and redMC^ iQclccclX^ ^e»R'^^» 

3» 
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all your pursuits, whether of improvement, or of labor, 
or of amusement Establish a habit of persevering in 
every thing you undertake. Finish one thing before 
you take up another. Never allow unfinished work to 
accumulate upon your hands. It is pretty certain that 
it will never be accomplished afler it has been allowed 
thus to accumulate. The drawers and work-boxes of 
some individuals are extremely apt to become the re- 
ceptacles of countless articles of manufacture in a hope- 
less state of suspension. A piece of embroidery is be- 
gun, and perhiq)s half finished, and then laid aside for 
some bead-work ; and then the bead- work is laid aside 
for some netting, and the netting for something else. 
In this way is established one of the very worst of 
habits, to say nothing of the waste of time. We must 
always avoid doing any thing that will tend to strength- 
en a bad habit, whether in itself trifling or important 
A boy who will throw aside an unfinished bow, or kite, 
or ball, because he is tired of the work, or does not suc- 
ceed as readUy as he could wish, will be wanting in 
perseverance in more important concerns ; and, if he 
lives, he will make one of those men who are always 
changing their plans of business, and who are so want- 
ing in steadiness of application, that they accomplish 
nothing, and succeed in nothing. 

Some persons are continually undertaking something 
that they must fail to accomplish, for the want of cal- 
culation beforehand. Whatever they take it into their 
heads they should like to do, they set themselves about 
without considering carefiilly whether they shall have 
time or facilities for accomplishing it Scholars wiL. 
very ofien load themselves wilYi «i ^^«XKt idkhx^t q€ 
studies than they find themaeVvea «to\€> Xft e»it^ «ti.\nr 
SPetber, and so are obliged to gwe\x^«i.'fi«2CU N.\j>s««. 
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of fancy-work will be begun without any calculation 
of the time it will take to finish it ; and so it has finally 
to be thrown aside unfinished. When you contemplate 
any new ent^rise, lay your plans beforehand, and you 
will avoid any such dilemmas. If you propose com- 
mencing a new study, calculate how much time it wiU 
be necessary to devote to it each day, and be sure that 
you have as much to spare, before you begin. And so 
of any piece of work: do not begin it, unless you find 
you will be able to carry it forward. Look over the 
whole ground of difllculties, and discomragements, too, 
in whatever you are to undertake, and then you will be 
far more likely to persevere in encountering them. 



TRUTH. 

If you would establish such a character for strict 
veracity as will entitle you to the perfect, implicit con- 
fidence of your fiiends, you must maintain habitually 
the most r^id regard to truth, whether in the most tri- 
fling or the most important matters. It is not enough 
to avoid gross, intentional falsehood in your statements ; 
but be correct and accurate in all you say. " That is 
one of Ned Hunter's stories," Ned*s companions used 
to say of any improbable story that was repeated after 
him ; "we can believe as much of it as we please." 
It. would have made Ned angry enough to have been 
called a liar ; and, mdeed, nobody ever accused him of 
telling downright falsehoods, or of framing stories with- 
out any foundation in truth ; but he was so fond of re- 
lating wonders, that every thing he VibA \Q\«^B5&a^"^s^ 
Bomething wonderful. He could inakd % igK!*^ «»sc\ 
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out of almost any tbing. Some exploit of his own Ned 
had very often to recount ; and then it was always with 
some additions or exaggeration. If he had taken a leap 
of a dozen feet, it was easy to make it out fifteen or 
twen^. If he had beat the other boys in swinmfiing, 
it was Jijbf times as far as any of the rest, that he had 
ventured. Nobody thought of relying upon Ned's au- 
thority in any matter of importance ; for, even when he 
had no intention of deceiving, his habit of talking at 
random would lead him beyond the strict truth. 

There are i^ great many persons like Ned Hunter in 
this respect — ^persons who would hardly be guilty of 
downright falsehood, and yet who jallow themselves in 
such a loose, careless way of talking, that we cannot 
rely upon the accuracy of their statements. A lady of 
this character, who called one day to inquire after a sick 
friend, was told that she remained very sick, and that, 
the night previous, she had seemed a litUe tDondering in 
mind. This information the lady repeated in the folr 

lowing terms: — **0h! Mrs. has been growing 

worse very fast indeed ; and she is now raving craxyJ* 
This is as near the truth , as some persons usually ap- 
proach in telling a story. It is not suiprising that we 
can, in general, put so little confidence in flying reports, 
since, in reaching us, they must pass through so many 
hands like these. It is Hot well to talk in this hap-haz- 
ard sort of way. We should accustom ourselves to speak 
soberly and within bounds at all times, if we would 
have any value or weight attached to our testimony in 
matters of importance. Never state as a positive feet 
that which is only an opinion or supposition of yoor 
own. Declare for the truth only what you know \o 
he truth, and let it be enough that you are the authori^ 
/or any statement, to have \tfvi\V^>x^<s^^ , 
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To tell a falsehood, even in jest, has the effect to 
shake the confidence of others in our word. I do not 
allude to making assertions which are ironical, or 
which we do not intend shall be believed, but to in- 
tentional deception for the sake of sport Persons fre- 
quently allow themselves rather too much latitude in 
this respect We have no warrant for falsehoods of 
this kind, any more than for those of the most serious 
nature. 

Faithfulness to our promisesy is a principle we cannot 
be too s^ct to maintain. Be careful, in the first place, 
what promises you make; but after they are made, 
never break them lightly. Some persons are too ready 
with tlieir promises. To please their friends, they will 
promise almost any thing; and they are as ready to for- 
get or to break the promise. To enter into an engage- 
ment without knowing or considering whether you will 
be able to fulfil it or not, is as wrong as telling a false- 
hood ; and not to fulfil it without a go^d reason, may 
be reckoned falsehood in itself. Be so true to your 
word, in every case, that for you to promise a thing, 
will make it sure. 



INDEPENDENCE. 



Independence of character is a thing we hear a great 
deal about ; but, perhaps, the thing itself is less frequent- 
ly to be met with than are various forms of its coun- 
terfeit Some trifling eccentricity — perhaps the affec- 
tation of such eccentricity, or an extraoidAw^r^ ^^aifc ^^ 
confidence inspired by a tolerably good oipvmoitv o^ ^\x^% 
8elf--~i3 very likely to gain for an mOiv\dwL«X «cv xxs^^ssr 
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senred reputation for extraordinary independence. The 
following is the substance of a real conversation upon 
the subject, in which, perhaps, are exhibited the im- ,: 
pressions of some persons, even older and wiser than ) 
the characters we shall introduce. * 

The daughters of Mr. Gifford had formed a circle 
about the table one stormy evening, to be busied with 
their needles. As. the weather prevented Mr. Gifford 
from leaving home, it was proposed that he should i 
make one of the party, and read aloud for their enter- i 
tainment All parties entered readily into the arrange- | 
xnent ; and Mrs. Gifford produced a copy of 7^ 
baughttr'a Oum Book, and, opening at random, began 
with the chapter on Independence of Mind. 

"Well," remarked he, as he finished the chapter, 
" every body praises independence of character in the 
abstract, and yet many persons who are called inde- 
pendent, are disliked for their independence. ' Such a 
one is an independent sort of character,* is an expres- 
sion which frequently implies a kind of odium. Now, 
what is it to be independent ? " 

" It is not to care for any body," answered Jane, the 
youngest of the party, but generally the first to express 
her opinion. 

" Are there many such persons, in your opinion ? " 
asked her father; "persons who care for nobody? 
Will you look round upon the circle of your acquaint- 
ances, the members of your school, for example, and 
describe some one you would call such a person : — tell 
us some of the ways in which she would manifest her 
independence. It is not necessary to mention names." 

" WeU," said Jane, " I know a -yo>m^ laji^ vjbo never 
seems to care in tlie least for wYiat mi^ ^oo^-^ xdsk^ ^k^ 
or think of her. She wiU goVDXoiihft^i^^^.^«!9B«Av- 
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oddly that people turn to look afler her. People call 
her very independent." 

Father. Is her dress mean or shabby ? 

Jane. O no, her dress is good enough; but she 
is very often most ridiculously out of season. I met 
her, the other morning, with a dark winter bonnet on, 
and every thing else in the sunmier style. 

" I don't know of whom Jane is speaking," remarked 
her sLster Anna ; " but I shouldn't think it was certain 
there was any independence about her. Perhaps she 
only does it to attract attention." 

Father. May it not be, as Anna intimates, that the 
young lady is willing to be thought singular ? 

Jane. Why, no; she doesn't seem to think any 
thing about it. She dresses just as it happens — some- 
times like other people, and sometimes very strangely. 

Father. She doesn't care much about dress, then — 
perhaps not as much as she ought ; that is the amount 
of it; and so far she is independent. She is independ- 
ent of the customs of other people in that one thing ; but, 
ifthatisall, she maynqt possess much general inde- 
pendence of character. Is this young lady popular 
among her acquaintances ? 

Jane. Those who ai*e acquainted with her, like her ; 
but people who have only seen her occasionaUy, think 
she feels cibove every body. I heard a lady say of her, 
the other day, in a tone of contempt, — ^^ Oh, what an 
independent piece that Miss is ! " 

Father. I should like to have either of you try to 
think of other individuals you have heard called inde- 
pendent, or whom you think wanting in inde^\id«ORfe\ 
and teU us some of the things they -woxM ^J^ \Jm^ 
to do, 
""J can Ounk of an individual/» B»id^e\ei^^«^^' 
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next oldest to Jane, ^ who is called veiy independent 
because she is never afraid to do what she pleases^ 
whether any body else does it or not" 

Father. What kind of thinga will she do ? Give 
us an example. 

Mart. Why, I don't mean that she does any thing 
remarkable ; only in little things, I mean. 

Father. Character is made up of Uttle things. 
What are some of the Uttle .things which characterize 
this individual ? 

Mary. Why, she is never afraid to stand up, for in- 
stance, if she chooses, when every body else is sitting 
down ; or to sit down when every body else stands up. 

Father. Do you mean that she would do this at 
times when it would appear strange or improper? 
Would she stand up in sermon time, at church, for 
instance? 

Mary. O no; she never does any thing improper. 
But in our society meetings, for example, where it is 
common for individuals to sit or stand, as they please, 
she will stand up, if she feels like it, while all the rest 
are sitting. 

Father. Would she take a pride, do you think, in 
doing a little different &om the rest — ^in being odd, as 
we say ? 

Mary. She doesn't seem to think any thing about it 

Nobody supposes she wishes to attract attention ; and I 

never heard her called forward. . But almost every 

. body likes her independence. Shouldn't you call this 

individual independent, father? 

Father. I should say, certainly, that the young 

lady was independent of excessive diffidence. So fir, 

then, I should call her independent But we will go 

\ on and hear some odiex caae& descdbod^if any of yo'i 
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can think of such cases. Recollect you may take ex- 
amples of a want of independence. 

"There is a young lady in our school," remarked 
Helen, "who is called very independent, because she is 
never afiuid to speak her ndnd, as she calls it, about any 
body or any thing. She seems to pride herself upon 
giving her opinion freely, even when she knows it will 
pve offence. She always thinks differendy from every 
body else, too ; and she is always trying to say some 
queer or strange thing. The girls call her very inde- 
pendent ; but I think it is all affectation. She wants 
every body to think she is very independent'^ 

"Well, there is Miss W ^," remarked Ann% 

" who seems to pride herself upon doing some things 
that nobody else, in her station, would think of doing. 
She has been seen carrying quite large bundles through 
the streets, in the day time ; and when any remarks 
were made about it, she would say, ' Oh, I am sure I 
should hope to be more independent than to care what 
people think.' Do you think hers is the right kind of 
independence?" 

Fatheb. If she does such things just for the sake 
of having it appear that she doesn't care what people 
think, there is, perhaps, no independence about it. So 
far from being independent of die opimon of others^ it 
seems she rather takes extraordinary pains that their 
opinion shall be that she doesn't care for their opinion. 
We can suppose a different case, however. Let us 
suppose that the lady is really altogether unconcerned 
about appearances : she has a bundle which she can as 
conveidently transport herself as to send her servant, 
and she chooses to do it— -thinking, or, at least, caring 
nothing about the looks. But would even this be 
well? 

4 
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Ja]!7e. Why, if every body wouH do so, it would be 
well enough. 

Father. Yes; but the question is, not whether it 
would be well for the lady to attempt altering the rules 
of society, but whether it is well to break them. Isn't 
it best to avoid the appearan<?e of singularity in things 
that are indifferent — ^indifferent, that is, as to the prin- 
ciples of right and wrong ? 

Jane. Do you think we ought to mind what people 
think when we are doing right ? 

Father. That is the question. Ought we not to 
do always what public opinion will approve, excepting 
where dtdy would be violated? There are a great 
many things we might do, that wouldn't be wrong in 
themselves, but which might seem inexpedient " What 
will people think ? " is certamly a question we should 
frequently ask ourselves. 

Mart. A great many persons are called independ- 
ent because they will never speak to persons they 
know, excepting as they happen to feel like it They 
will go to a party, perhaps, and sit with two or three 
individuals the whole evening, and take no notice of 
any body else. 

Anna. / should call that oddity. 

Father. You have described cases in which per- 
sons were, in some one particular, a litde singular, or 
who affected to be so. But does singvlarity constitute 
independence? Those who affect singularity, above 
all persons, have the leaiSt independence. They are 
acting all the time with a view to being thought sin- 
gular. They are wholly dependent upon the opinions 
of others. They will conaidex YfY\sx^^o^V&^V!i\k\nk^ 
^or what people ^vill expect tkem to <!iMsJ&, est xa ^^^^\&. 
It&er niay be sure to think, or to «^v\sx^orQa ^^«t-««i* 
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A person may have some independent ways, as they are 
called ; that is, may act a little differently from every 
body, in some respect ; but general independence of 
mind and character n^eans something very ' different 
from this. 

We sometimes meet with persons who never seem to 
have any mind or opinion of their own ; who always 
think just as their associates happen to think ; and who 
are always afmid to act, whether right or wrong, untU 
they have ascertained what other people will think. And 
we have known others, who were cautious and prudent, 
accommodating, considerate of the feelings of others, 
and yet who were always ready to act as duty prompt- 
ed, however unpleasant might be the consequences. 
Now, independence, I should think, might be defined, a 
willingness, under all circumstances, to go forw^ard in 
dvty, whatever jpcopZe may think. 
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CHAPTER II. 
STORIES FROM HISTORY. 



THE DISTRESSED COLONEL. 

A EEDUCED officer ia the service of Frederic, the king 
of Prussia, having served as a brave man in the seven 
years war, constantly attended the king's levee every day, 
to solicit for a pension. The king had often said to him 
^Have patience, for at present I can do nothing fi>r 
you." The officer was not to be put off in that man- 
ner ; but, wherever he found the king, he besieged him 
with his demands. Frederic, tired with these impor- 
tunities, fcnrbade his being admitted to his presence. 

In the meanwhile, there appeared a violent satire 
against the king ; and Frederic, contrary to his usual 
forbearance, offered a reward of fi^ louis-d'or to any 
person who would discover the author. The next day, 
the lieutenant-colonel presented himself at the palace, 
and was refused entrance ; but he insisted on being ad- 
mitted, saying, he had something of -importance to 
communicate to the king. His name was therefore an- 
nounced, and he was ordered into the king's pi«sence. 

^Have I not already told you^' exc^asni<&^\n&Tcis^!jBr 
iy, as Boon as he saw lumi *^^iat \ c«a ^otx^^Cc£s(&%%sl 
youatnreaeat?** 
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" I am not come to demand any thing,^ replied the 
officer ; ** but your majesty has piomised fifty louis-d'or 
to him who shall discover the author of the pamphlet 
just published against you. I am the author. Punish 
the culprit, but pay the reward to my wi&, lJiat<Bhe may 
procure bread for my hungry children." 

" You are the author, then, are you ? " said the Icing ; 
** you shall go to Spandau ! " It may not be amiss here 
to observe, that Spandau is a fortress neas Berlin, where 
all fstate culprits are imprisoned.. 

" Sire," replied the colonel, " I shall patiently submit 
to whatever punishment your majesty shall please to 
inflict on me, so that you do but pay the promised re- 
ward to my wife." 

• The -king told him, that within ^an hour his wife 
should have it, and ordered him to wait a moment 
He then sat down at a table, wrote a letter, and gave it 
to the officer, saying, ** You will give this letter to the 
commandant of Spandau, and tell him, that I forbid 
him to open it before dinner." The king then ordered 
him to be conducted' to Spandau. 

The officer being arrived there, he delivered the let- 
ter, and acquainted the commandant with the king's 
orders. They dined, and the poor officer was under 
the most dreadful apprehensions for what was to follow 
that meaL At length, however, the letter was opened, 
and he read as follows: "The bearer of this letter is 
appointed commandant of the fortress of Spandau, 
His wife and children wiU be with him within a few 
hours, and bring with them fifty louis. The late com- 
mandant of Spandau will repair to PoVaaLaKv^-YJViK^V^ 
will and a better place destined for \i\mr ^xsA^^ >QSSfi 
great was the mutual lurprise of both ^par\3fi»\ 

4* 
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THE PAGE. 



Fbedxric one day rang his bell, and nobody an- 
swered ; on which he opened his door, and found his 
page fiist asleep in an elbow chair. He advanced to- 
wards him, and was going to awaken him, when he 
perceived part of a letter hanging out of his pocket 
His curiosity prompting him to know what it was, he 
took it out and read it It was a letter from this young 
man's mother, in which she thanked him for having 
sent her part of his wages to relieve her in her misery, 
and finished with telling him, that God would reward 
him for his dutiful affections. The king, ailer having 
read it, went back softly into his chamber, took a bag 
of ducats, and slipped it and the letter into the page's 
pocket Returning to his chamber, he rang the bell so 
loudly, that it awakened the page, who instantly made 
his appearance. ^ You have had a sound sleep," said 
the king. The page was at a loss how to excuse him- 
self; and, putting his hand into his pocket by chance, to 
his utter astonishment, he there found a purse of ducats. 
He took it out, turned pale, and, looking at the kin^ 
shed a torrent of tears, without being able to utter a 
single word. <<What is that?''said the king; ''what 
Is the matter?" . 

<* Ah, sire," said the young man, throwing himself on 
his knees, ** somebody seeks my ruin ! I know nothing 
of this money, which I have just found in my pocket ! " 

"My young friend," repUed Frederic, "God ofien 
does great things for us even in our sleep. Send that 
to jrour mother, salute her on lay iqaxx^ «xA^s»as^>Ds» 
ihati will take care of bothloei ioid^oxxr 
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DRESS. 



OifE of Frederic's domestics came to wait on him, 

I dressed in an elegant flesh-colored coat, he thinking to 

[ please the king by his dress, because that was his Ik- 

Torite color. Frederic pretended not to see him. 

t The servant hereupon soon perceived his mistake, 

slipped out, and put on a coat«more suit4>le to his sta« 

tion. The king then, with great aflkbility, said to him^ 

<< Tell me, friend, who was that coxcomb that appeared 

I at Sans Souci in a flesh-colored coat ? " 

Frederic one day sent for his tailor, to make him a 
new suit. The tailor came magnificently dressed, and 
sent in his name by the hussar of the chamber. The door 
being opened, he entered, pulling down his ruffles, and 
adjusting his &ll-dressed wig. He pulls out his scissors 
and measure, waiting to attend the orders of the king, 
who was Writing at the other end of the room. Fred« 
eric pretended not to see him. In this situation he 
remsdned some time, and the king took no notice of 
him. The poor tailor coughed, and moved a litde, but 
^ to no purpose. At last, /ear seized the poor me- 
chanic, when he slipped out of the room, and asked the 
hussar's advice. "Go home," said the hussar, "and 
put on a more becoming dress, and the king will then 
take notice of you." The tailor instandy flew home, 
took ofl* his fine clothes, dressed himself as became a 
tradesman, and returned to the palace. 

The king, having seen him through the window, 
went to meet him as soon as he entered the chamber^ 
and addressed bim in the most «£[«!b\b «iA ^^\3l^ 
manner. 
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THR SHUTTLECOCK. 



.Frederic was very fond of children, and permitted 
the sons of the prince royal to have free access to him, 
at all times, without interruption. One day, as he was 
writing in his cabinet^ the eldest of these princes was 
amusing himself with a battledoor and shuttlecock, the 
latter of whi^ fell on tfee king's table, when Frederic 
took it up, and threw it to the young prince, and con- 
tinued writing. The child continued his play, and the 
shuttlecock soon fell again on the table. The king 
once more threw it to the young prince, at the same 
time giving him an angry look, when the little hero 
promised that nothing of the like kind should happen 
again. At last, however, the shutdecock fell on the 
paper upon which Frederick was writing, when the 
king took it up, and put it into his pocket. The htde 
prince humbly begged pardon, and prayed him to re- 
store him his shutdecook, which the king refused. He 
renewed his entreaties, but to no effect. At length, 
wearied with begging, the young prince advanced 
haughtily towards the king, and, putting his hands on 
each side, said, in a threatening tone^ ^I insist on 
knowing whether your majesty will give me my shut- 
tlecock: answer me, yes or no ! " The king laughed 
heartily, and, taking the shuttlecock out of his pocket, 
returned it to him, saying, "Thou art a brave youth J 
they will never take Silesia from thee." 



I 
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PRESENTS FROM THE VIRGIN. 

♦ 

In one of the Catholic churches of Silesia, it was 
discovered that several silver offerings, which had been 
made to the Viifin Mary, were missing. After many 
researches, the sexton observed, that a soldier was al- 
ways the first at divine service, and was the last who 
left the church. 

An order was made to search his apartments, where 
every thing belonging to the saint was found. How- 
ever, the soldier denied that he had taken anything, 
and maintained, that, having addressed the holy Virgin 
in his misery, she herself had, during the night, brought 
these pieces of plate into his chamber. Little regard, 
however, was paid to this defence, and he was con- 
demned to receive corporal punishment. 

When the sentence was sent to the king for confirma- 
tion, he ordered the Cathohc priests to be asked, if sucb 
a thing, accordmg tp the principles of their ^^^ y^ 
could be possible ? They unanimously aJis^^^^ ^jj^saX, 
miracles at present were indeed very tosr^'* ^^^^<st«^ 
however, they were not absolutely Urmrj^l^^^^e* c,oxtf 
upon the king gave the following an^^ %J^ 
.cilofwar: — ^^ ^^^ 

«The accused shall not be P^ttiia^^^^* 'A^^ "^ * 

in denying the robbeiy, and, cic-..^ ^^^.^^ 

n of the theologians of his ^Yixx^^"^^ \^^ 

alleges to have been performed in his ip * ^A ^^ 

Able; but I forbidliim hencefbrw^j,^^'^^^^ Y ^^ 

pun of the severest punishments ill^^ x^ ^^ 

p,^fyir,^ M«y.or from a^.'^^ ^/^ 

;s inspect ioti, 
could not hcti. 
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THE KING'S DOQ. 



Frederic was very fond of dogs, and had always « 
half a dozen Italian greyhounds about him. In every k 
part of his closet were seen little leather balls for them ij 
to play with ; and, when they were ill, he ordered care 
to be taken of them. 

In his fii-st campaigns, he always took one of those 
dogs with him. Being one day too far advanced to- 
wards the enemy, Frederic* met a party of their hus- i 
sars, and was obliged to conceal himself under a bridge, -^ 
where nobody could perceive him. His only appre- ^^ 
hensions were, tliat Biche might bark at tlie horses, and {; 
thereby discover him ; but Biche, as if sensible of the ^^ 
situation of her master, couched down near him, with- ■ 
out making the least noise. Soon after, the king met ^"^ 
General Rothenbourg, and presented Biche to him as 
his best friend. -^ 

At the battle of Soor, Biche was taken prisoner with ■' 
the king's baggage ; and General Nadasti made a pres- " 
entof the animal to his lady, who was very unwilfing 
to resign her. The king was busy writing in his cham- • 
her when Biche returned. Rothenbourg let her in * 
gently ; but she immediately leaped on the table, and put '■ 
her fore paws round the neck of his majesty. ThQ 
king wad much affected at this proof of its gratitude and *^ 
affection. When Biche died, she was buried in the ^ 
garden of Sans Souci, and a monument was erected to ^ 
her memory. The king, even to his death, was sur- \ 
rounded by the numerous posterity of thiB fiifitaSil 1 
companion. \ \ 

Notwithstmdmg thiB atXachmcwX. ti^ ^ n^^ 

^ogs, he never suffered tW«k to ^o wi 1 
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3. An officer ikjaving one morning entered the king's 
irtment, and exrending his arm to receive a paper 
m the king, one of these favorite dogs jumped at the 
id of the officer, and bit it till the blood came, 
sderic immediately took his cane, broke the dog's 
ik, and threw him out of the window. 



A LIKENESS. 



3ne day, when the duchess of Brunswick was at 
tsdam, the king presented Count Scheverin, his 
md equerry, with a gold snuff-box, on the lid of 
lich was painted an ass. The count had no sooner 
itted the king, than he sent his servant to Berlin, had 
\ ass takefn out, and the portrait of the king put in its 
ice. 

rhe next day at -dinner, the count affected to leave 
I box carelessly on the table, when the king, who 
shed to amuse the duchess at the expense of the 
md equerry, spoke of th,e box he had given him. 
te fiuchess desired to see it. It was handed to her. 
le opened it, and exclaimed, " A perfect, a most 
iking likeness ! Indeed, brorther, I have never seen 
Better portrait of you ! " The king was much embar- 
Bed, and thought th^joke was carried too far. The 
icbess gave the box to her next neighbor, who ex* 
eased equal admiration. Thus the box was handed 
and the table, and each expressed his approbation of 
e likeness. The king could not conceive what all 
b could mean, as he knew nothing of the alteration 
had received. At length, the box passed under tt^ 
jig's inspection, when he instantly percwj^xJaaNJCtf^K.^ 
d could not help iaughing. 
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THE BATZES. 



A STUDENT in divinity came from Thuringia, his z 
tive country, to Berlin, to gain a subsistence by teac 
ing young people. His whole fortune amounted 
about four hundred crowns, which he brought vn 
him in pieces of money of his own country^ call 
hatzes. When his baggage was exafnined at the ci 
tom-house at Berlin, they took from him his baizes^ 
contraband, because they had been some year^befo 
prohibited by the king. He excused himself by sa 
ing that he was ignorant of the law ; but they paid i 
attention to what he said, andjcept the money. 

Afler many frui^ess attempts, he was advised to a 
dress himself to the king; and the following is the st 
dent's own relation of this matter: — 

" I drew up a memorial, made a fair copy of it, ai 
set out for Potsdam, recommending myself to God, ai 
without having a farthing in my pocket It was the 
I had, for the first time, the happiness of seeing tl 
great monarch. He was on the parade, befiire th^ p 
ace, employed in exercising his soldiers. When t 
exercise was over, he went into the garden, and the \a 
diers retired to their quarters. Four officers remain 
on the parade, where they walked l^P '^^ down, 

«I was so troubled, that I koim l^iothcfw to act. 
last, I took my papers out of iiiy ^^c^^^ vrtuch w 
my memorial, two attestatioixR » ^4^ ^ V«ss^^ ^ 
Thuringia. The officers, perce* -V" "^^ "P^^™ 
my uneasiness, came to me bh^a^^^ /^A "^^^^^^^ 
I had there. I communicaT^^ sst^y ^«osr^^b of 
with a great deal of pleasure t *^ ^ ^^^^'"^^^ 
after they hod read the«v,x\^^'!y to^^^^ f 
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me the be^t advice. « The king la, to-ifay,' saiid they, « in 
a veiygood humor: ^llowhim into the garden, and 
you will not repent qf taking our advice.' 

"I could not consent to it; but one took tale hy the 
aim, and the other by the shoulder, and forced me 
along, saying, * Come! come into the garden!' As 
soon aiS we had ehtered, they siougfat for the king. He 
was talking to the gardeners, and koopmg, with his 
hack towards us, to look at some plants. The officers 
ilieii ordered me to stop, and made me pe^orm the fol- 
lowing exercise : — 

** * Put your hat ilnder your left arm. 

** * Advance your rjght foot 

*** Thrust out your chest. * . 

** * Hold up your head. 

** * Take your papers out of your pocket. 

" * Raise them with the right hand. 

•* * Continue in that attitude.' 

•* They thai left me, turning aboiit frequently to see 
if I /kept my position. I clearly perceived, that they 
mcjknt to mike themselves merry at my expense ; but I 
W8(s so miich ftightened, that I remained immovable as 
a/stalue. The officers had proceeded but a little way 
^fa the garden^ when Jhe king turned round, and per- 
, ceived my ixfimovabte figure. He cast a look at me, 
which seemed like the rays of the sun. He sent a 
gardener to take my papers, and, when he received 
tliein, he struck into another walk, and I lost sight 
of him. 

*^ A few moments after, he again appeared, with the 
iuipers open in his left hand ; andhetnaAft «.^^^<^^^«^ 
w approach hinu I took coturage, stiQl ^^«w5.^ >»- 
5 
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wards him. Oh! with what kindness did he speak 
to me ! 

" My dear Thuringian," said he to me, " you are 
come to Berlin to seek a liveUhodd by teaching young 
people, and the custom-house officers have taken from 
you all your Thuringian money. It is true, that the 
baizes are forbidden in my dominions ; but the custom- 
house officers should have said to you, 'You are a 
stranger, and ignorant of the prohibition. We are go- 
ing to seal up your little bag: take it back, and get 
other money for it in Thuringia ; but it was ill done in 
them to take it' Make yourself easy ; you shall have 
your money returned with interest Yet, my friend, it 
is bad to be out of bredd in Berlin, for the Berliners 
give nothing. Befose you have made proper acquaint- 
ances, your money will be all gone."' 

^ I was so troubled^ that it was some moments be- 
fore my words could find utterance. The king walked 
on a few steps, and then made ^ sign for me to follow 
him. I approached ; and, having recovered myself a lit- 
tle, I was able to. answer him such questions as he put 
to me. He then asked me where I was educated, ^^ 
had been the nature of my studies, and who were^my 
masters. I gave him such answers as seemed pert- 
ly to satisfy him. 

" We continued to converse in the most ftmiliar 
manner till the clock struck one,^when the king asud, 
* I must go ; they wait for me at dinner.' In going out 
of the garden, I saw nothing more of the four officers; 
nor were they on the parade, but had joined the king. 
I remained on the parade. It was twenty-seven houn 
since I had eaten any thing, and I had not even a hal^ 
penny to buy me a piece of bread, after having walked 
eight leagues on foot, over oand^mN^i^V^sXYfoaxher. 
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**^ was in this sorroAvfhl situation, when a hussar 
came upon the parade, and asked me, if I were not the 
person who had that morning spoken to the king in the 
garden. I informed him I was, when he conducted 
me into a large room, in which were pages, footmen, 
and hussars. My conductor then led me to a table 
well served, and a cover for me. He presented me with 
a chair, and said, < The king has ordered you this din- 
ner, and has bidden me to tell you to eat heartily, with- 
out taking notice of any one: I have also orders to at- 
tend you.' 

" I knew not what to think of all this ; I was unwill- 
ing that the king's hussar should wait upon me, and I 
entreated him to sit down by me ; but finding that I 
could not persuade him, I took my resolution, and be- 
gan my meal with a good appetite. After the dessert, 
the hussar took what remained on the plates, wrapped 
them up in paper, and made me put them . into my 
pocket 

« When my little cover was removed, I saw a secre- 
tary enter, who returned me my papers, with a letter 
addressed to the cu^om-house, and who counted me 
down on the table five ducats and a louis-d'or, which 
the king gave me to take me back to Berlin. The sec- 
retary then conducted me to the door of the castle, 
where I saw a chariot and six horses He made me 
get into it, and then said to the drivers, * The king or- 
ders you to conduct this young man to Berlin, and to 
take nothing of him, if he should offer you money.' I 
thanked the secretary, and off I went 

« When we were arrived at Berlm, my first and most 
pressing business, was to carry my letter to the custor* 
house oflicers, who had treated me so uncwUbj. 'C 
principal opened it, reddened, ihen fgc«v« ^^^^«sA ' 



not « "reojd, but gave k to another^ who put on bin ifiee- 

laclesy fead the letter, and gave it to a tl^rd, without pi^ 
oouacing a single ii^ord. At length, the third yf^am 
told n>e to approm^h, and write a receipt, purpoitipg 
that I had received the money without any deduc^oB, 
amounting to four hundred crowns of Brand^lK>uig 
apecie, for my hatz/u of Tliuri,Dgia. Tk^ ^.°^ ^^ 
counted out to me, and a servant was then called, who 
wa9 ordered to fi)Uow me to the sign of the Swan, tjbie 
inn at wh^h I had lodged, an4 there pay whatever 1 
owed. They gave him twenty-four crowns fpr tbat 
purpose, ordering him to return for more should he not 
find fbat sufficjient Thus |t vras that the king returned 
me, as he had graciously promised, my mon^ with 
interest" 



CYRUS. 

W0SIT Cyrus had attained the age of tiyelve yeant, his 
mother, Mandane^ took him with her into the neighb(»> 
iog kingdom of Media, to pay a visiit to his grandfather 
Astyages, who reigned there. The many extraordinary 
accounts that king had received of the genius and vi- 
Tacity of the yoimg prince, had given him a strong in- 
clination to see him. Cyrus found the manners and 
customs of the Median court veiy different ftom those 
of his own country; for, in the. former, sumptuous 
feasts, and every species of luxury jand magnificence, 
Ifere the reigning principles. Cyrus charmed his 
jirandfather by his innocent Bailies^ vrbiclx YV€t« T«^Wi^ 
m'tb vivacity and wit, and captivaXcA. evearj >a»wEVM 
Jtdaaoble md engaging inannfinu 
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Astyages, in order to inspire his grandson with the 
desire of not returning to his oym country, prepared a 
sumptuous feast, in which all the ^ studied refinements 
of luxuiy were exhausted* Cyrus viewed all this pomp 
and parade with an eye of indifference ; and when As- 
tyages appeared surprised at such a conduct, ''The 
Persians," said the young prince, ''instead of taking 
such a round-ahout course to satisfy their hunger, ar- 
rive at the same end by a much shorter and dkeci 
road: a bit of bread and a few cresses answer the 
same purposes." 

His grandfather having given hun leave to dispose, ac- 
cording to his own inclinations, of the provisions which 
had been served up, he distributed them inunediately 
to the king's officers; to one, because he had taught 
him to mount a horse ; to a second, because he served 
Astyages properly; and to a third, because^ ne took 
great care of his mother. Sacas, the king's ciip-bearer, 
was the only one to whom he did not give aay thing. 

This officer, besides the charge of cup-bearer, had 
that of introducing to the king such persons as were to 
be admitted to an audience ; and, as it was not possi- 
ble for him to grant that Cvr^/^io'; Cyrus so often as he 
asked it, he had the misfortune 4o displease the young 
prince, wlie^ took this opportunity of showing his re- 
sentment 

Astyages could not help feeling himself hurt on this 
occasion, as it was an affi-ont given to an officer whom 
he particularly esteemed, and who merited his no- 
tice, fix>m his care and agility in performing his office, 
**Is nothing more required," answered G^wa^ "tft 
obtain your favor than gracefuUy Yi^oiSAa^^'b <s«^ ^*^ 
you P If so, I shall soon obtain Vf, fox -^om ^^^"««*^ 
eatlyaee, that I ca^ serve you \»tx«t liSaasv \i» ^'^^ 
5* 
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The little Cyrus was iimnediately equipped as a cup- 
bearer: he advanced with a ^ve and serious air, Us 
napkin being thrown over his dboulders, and holding 
the cup in a delicate manner. He prei^nted it to the 
king with a dexterity and grace that charmed Astyages 
and Mandane ; and, when that was done, he, threw his 
arms round his grandfather's neck, and, kissing him, 
joyfully exclaimed, ^O Sacas! poor Sacas! you are 
lost ; for I shall have your place ! " 

Astyages Tery tenderly caressed him, and said to 
hind, ^lam peifectly satiisfied, my son, since no person 
could have served me better; but you have omitted one 
essential part of the ceremony, which was to ta^te the 
licpor.*' It was the custom of every cup-bearer to 
pour some of the liquor into his left hand, and to taste 
it before he presented the cup to the prince. ^ It was 
not through forgetfulness," replied Cyrus, ^that I omit^ 
ted that part of the business." '^From what cause 
tiieu ? " said Astyages. *^ It vna because I apprehend- 
ed that liquor was poison." ^ Poison ! " exclaimed 
Astyages; "how can that be?" "It is not long," 
replied Cyrus, "since you gave a grand entertain- 
ment to the great lorcSi^^^your court ; and I observed, 
that, afler they had draiik a little of that liquor, the heads 
of all the company were turned. One roared out, an- 
other sung, and all talked an unintelligible jargon. Even 
you seemed to forget that you were king, and they, that 
they were your subjects. At last, when you attempted to 
dance, you could not support yourself on your legs.'^ 
"What!" said Astyages, "has the same thing never 
Itappened to your fethet?" *''^«^wj' xe^lsed Cyrus ; 
^£xr when we are dry, we dnilVL^ wA^V^nwa ^^ksses^ 
la ssaJsGed, vre drmk no moteT* 
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THE SCULLION. 

Lewis the Eleventh, king of France, being at the 
rastle at PlesaJB, near Tours, went one evening into the 
Idtchen, where he found a youth of about fourteen or 
fifteen years .old, who was taming a spit. The youth 
was well made, and had an air of politeness about 
hini, which seemed to indicate his merit to a better 
employ. The king asked him fiiom whence he came, 
what was his name, and how much he gained by his 
employment The young scullion, who did not Imow 
the king, replied widiout the least hesitation, *i I come 
ffom Berry, I call myself Stephen, a scMion %y pro- 
fession, and I earn as much as the king.''^<< What does 
the king earn ? " sa|d Lewis to him. ^ Hk expenses,'' 
replied Stephen; "and I get mine." Thia free and 
lingenious answer procured him the king's Avon He 
made him his valet de chambre; and at la^ by thd 
bounty of Lewis, he became very rich and poiNiIar. 



THE MAGNANIMOUS SOLDIER. 

When the great Oond6 commanded the Spanish 
army in Flanders, and laid siege to a French fortresSi a, 
soldier, having received ill-treatment from a general 
officer, by being severely caned for some trifling words 
that had escaped him, said he very well knew how to 
make hhn repent it 
About a fortnight afterwardss itlba «»xoa ^\«sfAr 
omcer ordered the colonel of the tK»s^as» \ft\f«ws^ 



I 
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him from his regiment a bold and intrepid man, 
who would undertake a desperate business, and who 
should be rewarded with a hundred pistoles, if he suc- 
ceeded. 

The above-mentioned soldier, who vma considered 
as the bravest in the regiment, offered himself; and, 
having taken with him thi^ of his comrades, of whom 
the choice was left to himself, he fulfilled his com- 
mission, which was of a very hazardous nature, with 
incredible courage and success. The general wished 
to know, before he attempted an assault, whether the 
enemy had dug mines under the glacis.* 

The soldier, in the dusk of the evening, having got 
into the enemy's covered way, brought off the hat and 
tools of a miner, whom he had killed. On his return, 
the general^ officer, after having much applauded his 
bravery, ordered him immediately the hundred pistoles 
he had promised him. The soldier instantly distribi|^ 
ted them among his comrades, saying that he did not 
serve for money, and that, if what he had just done 
merited any recompense, he wished to be made an 
officer. He concluded with thus addressing himself to 
the general officer, who did not $X. first recollect him : — 
** I am the soldier whom you so severely treated about 
a fortnight since, when I told you I would make you 
repent of it" The general oflScer, struck with admira- 
tion, and softened even to tears, embraced him, made an 
excuse for his conduct, and the same day presented him 
ivith a commission. 

* A part of the fortification ezten4mg out towards the 
enemy. 
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Tm: DISINTERESTED HERO.. 

Tfa Chevalier Bayard vms informed by spies, that 
the great captain Gonsalvo de Cordova, who command- 
ed the Spaniards in the kingdom of Naples, was in 
expectation of receiving some considerable sums ibr 
the pay of his troops. As the treasure could not reach 
the place of its destination but by one of two nanow 
passes,' the chevalier and twenty of fajs men lay in 
ambuscade in one of them, and placed Tardieu with 
twenty-five men in the other. 

Chance happened to lead the Spaniards through the 
pass in which Bayard lay in ambush, when he fell upon 
them sword inland, and they, without considering by 
what a small number they were attacked, were so 
fii^htened, that they precipitately fled, and left the treas- 
ure behind them. The chests were carried to a neigh- 
boring village, and on being opened, and the contents 
counted on a large table, they found themselves in pos- 
sessiojl^of fifteen thousand ducats. 

Tardieu anived at this instant, and viewing the 
mountam of gold with greedy eyes, he said that one 
half of it belonged to him, as he had a share in the 
enterprise. <<I agree," replied the chevalier, who was 
not pleased with Tardieu's tone of voice, **that you had 
a share in the enterprise ; but you was not at the takmg 
of the money. Besides^ bemg under my orders, your 
right is subordinate to my pleasure." Tardieu, forget- 
ting what he owed to his benefactor and chief, went 
inunediately to complain to the general. 

Evejjr om was suiprised to see a fnen^ o^ iOd» ObR?^- • 
aUer' accuse bkn of injustice and ayanfife — ^ xowa. 
wpom even bis enemies extolled fox Yiia V*a»aR» «^ 
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generosity. The matter was heard, and Tardieu was 
censured fcr his conduct : indeed, he was ashamed of 
what he had done. " I am more unhappy," said he to 
Bayard, "for thus proceeding against you, tiian I am 
for the loss of what I attempted to gain. How could I 
be unhappy on seeing you rich ? Did J not know that 
your fortune is always an advantage to your friends^ 
and has been so to me in particular ? " 

The chevalier, smiling, embraced him, and a second 
time counted over the ducats in his presence. Tardieu 
was not master of his transports on the sight of so 
nuch money. " Ah, you enchanting pieces ! " cried he > 
"* but you are not my property. Had I but one half of 
you, I should be happy all the rest of my life ! " " God 
forbid," said Bayard, "that, for so small a matter, I 
should make a brave gentleman unhappy ! Take half 
the sum. With joy' I voluntarily give you that which 
you should never have extorted from me by force." 
The chevalier then assembled the garrison, and distrib- 
uted the other half among them. 

The Spanish treasurer, who was taken in ccflfhpany 
with the convoy, and in whose presence all this passed, 
could not but admire so much disinterestedness ; but he 
feared that the conqueror, after having given every 
thing away, would reserve to himself the price of his 
ransom, and would make him pay extravagantly. Bay- 
ard, who perceived his inquietude, soon relieved his 
mind. "My trade, as a man of war," said he to him, 
" obliged me to take you. I will not pretend to dissem- 
ble, fcut tell you that I am ha^py on the occasion, since 
that success has enabled me to be of service to my 
companions, and that wliat 1 tooVi feim. '^wy\i^<3t\5g^ 
to your master^ who is t\ie enecK^ ^^ tcvyor. Ka\» 
^rery thing regaidmg yonrae\£, 1 te\eafife -^ovx V\^ \^-8 
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you are at liberty, and may depart as soon as you 
please." At the same time, he ordered a trumpet to 
attend him to the enemy's quarters. 



DEMETRIUS AND ANTIPHILUS. 

Demetrius of Sunion had been brought up from his 
infency with Antiphilus, and travelled, with him into 
Egypt, in order to learn philosophy ; but the design of 
Antiphilus in going ^ere was to study physic. 

Demetrius went to see the antiquitieid of the countiy, 
and spent six months sin the navigation of the Nile, 
having left at his lodgings his companion, who could 
not endure the heats and other inconveniences of the 
voyage. During the absence of Demetrius, an accident 
happened to Antiphilus, which made him regret the ab- 
sence of his fiiend. One of his slaves associated him- 
self with some thieves to pillage the temple of Anubis, 
from^hence they stole the statue of the god, with other 
things, and concealed them under a bed in Antiphilus's 
lodgings. 

The thieves being taken, as they were selling some 
part of their booty, op being put to the torture, they 
confessed every thing ; so that they first arrested the 
slave, and afterwards the master, who was then at the 
public schools, after having £bund the booty in his lodg- 
ings. The heinousness of the crime prev^Qted any one 
assisting him, as all were shocked at the idea of sac- 
rilege. 

His two other slaves carried off every thing that be- 
longed to him, while he lay in prison abandoned h^ «SL 
. the world, and tormented Viy Yi^ i«SV6t,M^io^Q«.^^2l». 
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was doing gemce to the gods in iU-treating faim, « 
who would not even listen to him when he attempt 
to justify him8el£ He soon fell ill under die load • 
grief and miseiy ; ^r he lay upon the earth, withe 
being able to extend his limbs or get any deep, bei 
fastened at night to a block; and, in the day-time, 
had one hand tied to an iron ring. 

The rattling of the chains allovrad him as litde i 
pose by day as the night affi>rded him, there beltig si 
up widi him many criminals in the same dungeon, 
which he breathed widi difficulty. In this terriUe f 
uation, insupportable even to the most robust, and s 
more so to a young man, who had been brought up 
the tenderest manner, he gradually declined, and at 1 
totally lost his appietite. 

Demetrius, who knew nothing of this affldr till ! 
arrival, no sooner was informed of the melancb 
news, than he hastily rafi. to the prison, where they woi 
not give him admittance, because the jailer was gc 
to rest, and the guards had taken their post fie v< 
therefore, obliged to wait till the next day ; and ey 
then it was with some difficulty he found admittai 
and had no less difficulty to recognise Icua Mend, v 
was So much disfigured. After h&ving fl*>^8^^ ^^ • 
a long time, as we seek a man amotig tb® AfiaAaftei 
day of batde, he would not have found ^*°^^^^ 
bethought himself of calling for hiiu ali^^^^^^ ^^ 
Upon his answering, Demetrius ku^w' 1^^^ 
having turned his dishevelled hair fWv/^ ^'"tJviS 
Wluch it covered, he fiunted at the^w#^ 
lus likevnse fell into a swoon. ^^ ^ 

DOTaetriufl^ first recovering, cli^ ^v j^ 
0Uue his companion to his 8enae« ^** ^^^^ 
/cloak to flUDobrthe pW« o^ ^b^^ ^*^* ^ 
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onil^ half covered hun. The greater part of his effects 
having been gained .off by the slayes of Antiphilus, he 
found himself now without resource; and, as he had 
neither credit nor money, having spent all he had with 
him in his tour, he engaged himself at the port to cany 
merchandiBe as a porter, and, after having worked all 
the morning, he took all he hkd earned to his friend^ 
of which he gave one part to the jailer, and with the 
other he and his fijend regaled themselves. At night, 
Demetrius was obliged to retire, and sleep at the door, 
upon a little bed made of leaves and branches ; for he 
was not suffered to sleep in the prison. 

Thus they lived for some time, till, one of the prison- 
ers dying with poison, as was supposed, no person was 
afterwards suffered to enter the prison. Demetrius, 
^however, who could ^ not think of quitting his fiiend, 
went, through despair, and impeached himself as an 
accomplice in the sacrilege. He was accordingly sent 
to the same prison ; but it Was with some difficulty he 
persuaded the jailer to admit him into the same dun- 
geon with his, friend. However, they endeavored to 
soften their calamities by conversation ; and each seemed 
to take more care of the health of his companion than 
of his own, particularly Demetrius, who, being taken 
31, endeavored to do every thing possible to console 
Antiphilus. 

In the mean time, an accident happened, #hich re- 
stored them to liberty, at a time when they had no rea- 
son to expect it. One of the jnisonerB, having obtained 
a file, got off hl$ bona, and fled with the rest of the 
prisoners, after having killed the guard ; but the greater 
part of them were taken wandering about in diftbrent 
places. ' The two friends, however, remained in prison, 
ohoosing rather to die than to obUiVn ^<eA£ \^Q«tc^ >s) 
6 
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means vroise than death. The gov^nor of Egypt, 
having heard this news, set both of them at Ub^;^, 
after permitting them to prove their innocence 4 but, 
surprised at so much virtue, he gave ten thousand 
drachms to Antiphilus, and double that sum to De- 
metrius, who retired to India, and left every thing to 
his companion. 



THE WISE PRINCESS. 

^ Ptthus, prince of Lydia, to a selfish and sordid av- 

arice, added an inhuman severity to his subjects, whom 
he constantly employed in i&uitless and toilsome laborsy 
by obliging them to dig for his use in the gold and sil- 
ver mines which his territories produced. During th^ 
prince's absence, his subjects, drowned in tears, laid 
their complaints before the princess, his consort, and 
imploired her protection. 

This ahdiable lady employed a very singular method 
to make her husband sensible of the ridiculous ab- 
surdity of his conduct On his return, she ordered a 
repast to be served up, sumptuously elegant in appear- 
ance, but which, in reality, aftbrded nothing to appease 
his hunger. From the fii-st to the last course, ell the 
provisions were represented in golden or silver figures; 
and the prince, amidst ell this rich and splendid ap- 
pearance, remained hungry as at first 

He easily comprehended the meaning of this riddle, 
and from hence learned, that gold and silver were 
pleasing only to the eye ; and that to neglect, as he had, 
the proper cultivation of his lands, and employing his 
Bubjecta 'm the bowels of the earth, instead of improv- 
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ing kB sur&ce, were the surest means of brin^oig a 
fiunine on himself and his subjects. 



REGULUS. 



Regultts, being' defeated and taken })risoner by the 
Carthaginians, was treated with great severity, and used 
rather as a criminal than as a prisoner of war. They 
loaded him with chains, and shut him up in a dungeoni 
where he remained four years. 

He would, in all probability, have there perished, had 
not the Carthaginians lost several battles both by sea 
and land, which induced them to take Regufus from his 
dungeon, to send him to Rome to negotiate a peace, or 
m, least to treat ^for the exchange of prisoners. The 
Carthaginian magistrates, before they suffered him to 
embark, made him promise, on his word, that, if he 
could obtain nothing from the Romans, he would 
return to Carthage, and be again loaded with chains. 
They even hinted to him, that his fife depended on the 
success of his negotiatidn. 

The Carthaginians di4t not doubt but the senate 
would make peace, or at least agree to an exchange of 
inrisoners; they supposed, that the> Romans would not 
fail to purchase the freedom and safety of sudi a cit- 
izen as Regulus at any price ; but the greatest dbstacle 
to the conclusicm of diat treaty, was the very man they 
sent to negotiate it 

Regulus, being arrived at Rome, advised this sennte 
to coDtinue the war, aasuimg tten^ xJwbx. ^ixhsbrr^ «a^ 
±eir ade would soon reduce Xkie ^«t'^ci».^ssssss35sa. >» 
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mibmit to what terms they pleased ; that, with respect 
to the exchange of prisoners, eireiy advantage Would be 
on the side of the enemy, whose principal officers and 
best soldiers were captives in Rome; whereas the 
Carthaginians had but few Roman prisoners, who were 
advanced in age, or otherwise incapable of any service. 
In short, this generous Roman spoke with so much 
force, though contrary to his own preservation, that he 
induced the senate to determine on the continuation of 
the War, and make no exchange of prisoners. 

Having thus far obtained his wish, he returned on 
board the Carthaginian ship, without ever entering his 
own house, to see either his wife or children, for fear 
that their tears should induce him to break his wonL 
On his return to Carthage, he was there put to death in 
the most cruel numner. 



THE^TRIUBIPH OP VIRTUE. 

A MERCHANT of Provonce, of a most amiable char- 
acter, but of narrow circumstances, met wi& some 
connderable losses in tradoi and became a bankrupt. 
Being reduced to penury and want, he went to Paris to 
seek some assistance. He waited on all his old custom- 
ers in trade, represented to them his misfortunes, which 
he had taken every method to avoid, and begged them 
to enable him to pursue his business, assuring those to 
whom he was indebted, that his only wish was to be in 
a condition to pay them, and that he should die content- 
edly could he but accomplish that wish. Every one he 
had applied to felt for 1^ misfortunes, and promised to 
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i him, excepting one, to whom he owed a thousand 
crowns, and who, instead of pitying his misfortunes, 
threw him into prison. 

The unfortunate merchant's son, who was ab«ut 
twenty-two years of age, being infonped of the sorrow* 
fill situation of his fiuher, hastened to Paris, threw him- 
self at the feet of the unrelenting creditor, and, drowned 
in tears, besought him, in the most affecting expressionSi 
to condescend to restore him his father, protesting to 
him, that, if he would not throw obstacles in the way to 
his father's reestablishing his afiSiirs, of the possibility 
of which they had great reason to hope, he should be 
the first paid. He implored him to have. pity on his 
youth, and to have some feelings for the misfortunes 
of an aged mother, encumbered with eight children, 
reduced to want, and nearly on the point of perishing. 
Lastly, that if these considerations were not capable of 
moving him to pity, he entreated him, at least, to per- 
mit him to be confined ui prison instead of his father, 
in order that he might be restored to his fiunily. 

The youtli.uttered thiese expressions in so affecting a 
manner, that the creditor, struck with so much virtue 
and generosity, at once soflened into tears, and, raising 
the youth fiom his humble posture, <<Ah! my son," 
said he, *<your fiither shall be released. So much love 
and re£|>ect, which you have shown for him, mieikes me 
ashamed of mysel£: I have carried this matter too fiur ; 
but I will endeavor forever to efface the remembrance 
of it from your mind." 

So saying, he gave orders to release the fiidier; and 
be afterwardfei aided him by eveiy means in his power. 
6* 
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THE HARANGUE. 

Hen&t the Fourth of France was one day ha- 
rangued by an ambassador, who began with these 
words: <<Su«, when the great' Scipio arrived before 
Caithage — ^ The king, who foresaw, by this intro- 
duction, that it would be a long and tedious speech, and 
being desirous of making the ambassador sensible of 
his opinion, interrupted hkn, saying, ^ Sir, when Scipio 
arrived before Carthage, he had dmed, but I have not 
yet break&sted." 



THE AFRICAN AND SPANIARD. 

The generality of the Maures, who form a part of 

the inhabitants of some towns in A&ica, derived their 

extraction from the unfortunate convicts, who were at 

different times driven from Spain; and it was an 

ahnost universal opinion among those barbarians, that 

the most agreeable sacrifice they c6uld make to God 

was to kill a Christian. Ali Pelegrini, one of their 

• generals, having one day come on shore with some 

Spanish prisoners, ailer a bloody contest, one of these 

Africans approached Ali, and threw himself at his feet 

"My lord," said he to him, "you are very happy in 

having killed so many Christians, and have still an 

opportunity of every day killing more. You will foe 

covered with glory in paradise. Aa for tCLe^ I have 

never bad that satisfaction •, but \X va Va -^ova ^-^^x xsi 

fibandon one of these imseTsble Yree\c\i«a \o tbss^^A 

«»ar sacrifice him to GodJ' A\i BeeinftA.xo woseoxi 

^ie ii9qiiaa^^«ad, showing a young MldT0^3Wsx^V«sa» 
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to the African, told the latter he might go into the 
wood, where he would find his prey. At the same 
time, he ordered the slave to go into the wood, giving 
him permission to defend himself, if he were attacked. 
The Spaniard,, having armed himself with a sahre 
and a musket, holdly entered the wood ; but his enemy, 
seeing him armed, took to flight, and returned to the 
general, to whom he confessed, that his fear had pre- 
vented his executing his project. Ali then said to him, 
in a severe tone, << Learn from hence, thou miserable 
wretch, that the death of a Christian is not agreeable 
either to the Supreme Being or to his prophet; and that 
there is no merit, in the eyes of either God or man, to 
massacre people who are not in a condition to defend 
themselves." The African retired, loaded with confu- 
sion, and all the Turks applauded the generous senti- 
ments of then: chie£ 



THE CHINESE GOVERNOR. 



The emperor Cam-In, being one day a hunting, and 
having wandered from his company, met a poor old 
man weeping most bitterly, and who appeared uncom- 
» ' monly afflicted.. He approached him, and, feeling for 
his condition, without making himself known, a^ed 
I him what was the matter with him. 
I ; ^ What is the matter with me ? " Replied the old man. 
e I ^ Alas ! sir, when I shall have told you, you will find ^ 
e I out of your power to relieve me.'* 

^Perbapa, good man," replied t\ie «niV«toT^'*''V ^ 
ife of more aervice to you than you arc «:w«s» ^^- ^ 
me know what it is that afflicts y oaju** 
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" Since you wish to know it," answered the old mta^ 
« I must tell you, that a governor of one of the empe- 
ror's countxy houses took a liking to mine, which is 
near the royal mansion, and suitable to his conveoi'* 
ence. He therefore took it from me, and has th^:«by 
reduced me to that state of beggary in which you see 
me. He has done more ; I have but one son, who was 
the support of my old age, and he has taken him from 
me, and has made him his slave. These, sir, are the 
cause (^my tears," 

The emperor was much affected at this discoiuse, 
and determined to punish a crime committed thus 
under his authority^ He asked the old man if the 
house he had been ^peaking of was far from that place ; 
and, the old man having answered, that it was barely 
half a league, the emperor said he would go along with 
him, and persuade die governor to give him back his 
house and his son. 

" Persuade him ! " replied the old man. " Ah ! sir, I 
must tell you, that this man belongs to the emperor. 
It is not safe for either you or me to talk to him en 
such an occasion ; he will only treat me the worse for 
it, and you will receive nothing but hssuk, which I 
would wish to spare you." 

" Let not that disturb you," replied the emperor. " I 
am resolute, and have reason to hopeitfaal; we shall 
succeed better than you expect." 

The old man, who imagined he perceived something 

in tlie countenance of the stranger which marked Ihe 

character of a man of some consequence, ihought it be» 

came bun to make no further te»iEX«s\<s^ Ha \n&de no 

otbcF objection but that o€ bem% \k^^cii ^<yw\i^ ^*i\s^ 

age, and on foot, he should WA \» «^Aft xa Vs«^^^ 

fvitb biB hone. 
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* I am young," answered the emperor ; •* get upon my 
horse, and I will walk." * 

The old man could not consent to this, and the em- 
peror found out a new expedient— that of taking him up 
behind him. The old man again excused himself say- 
ing, he had it not in his power to change his clothes and 
his linen, and that he was not dressed suitably to ride 
with him. 

"Come along, my friend," answered the emperor; 
"get up behind me.'' The dd man at last got up be- 
hind the emperor, and they were soon carried where 
tfaey wished to go. 

The emperor was no sooner arrived there, than he 
aeked for the governor, who, being come, was very 
much surprised when the emperor, as he approached 
him, npade himself known by the embroidered dragon 
he wore at his breast, and which his hunting dress had 
hitherto concealed. It should seem as if, to make this 
action of justice and humanity the more celebrated, the 
greater part of the courtiers, who attended the king on 
this day's hunt, by chance came to the spot, and sur- 
rounded the emperor, as if it had been by appointment. 
It was before this great assembly, that he loaded the 
governor with a thousand reproaches for persecuting 
die good old man, and obliged him to restore him his 
son and his possessions. He then deprived him of his 
QjGcei, and put the old man in his place, and advised 
him to take care that fortune did not change his man- 
ners, lest some other should be benefited by his impru- 
dence and injustice, as he had been that day by the 
cruelty of the late governor. 

ThisaSbrds a useful lesson to alllinaxfiEaii^i^vsANs^ 
/oatb Jn particular, never to be guiky oi «a «JcX ^'?- *vs^* 
lamanJtjr, merely because they thkik i3tt«DDa^x%» wjX^ 
e reach of juBdce. 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF FORTUNE. 

BarbuiiA, who had been the experienced friend of 
Antony, and who had served him at the battle of Phi- 
lippi, bought a person who had been proscribed, and 
who had disguised himself in the habit of a slave, in 
order to save his life. This pretended slave, to whom 
history has given the name of Marcus, acquitted him- 
self with so much discernment and proWty as plainly 
evinced he was something higher than a slave. Barbct- 
la wished to di-aw from him this secret, promising him, 
that, if he really was among the number of proscribed, 
he would use his interest to have his name erased from 
that fetal list. It may not be amiss here to inform my 
youthful readers what is meant by proscribed. Civil 
wars were very common in Rome, and the party who 
prevailed always posted up the names of the principal 
men who had opposed him, who were thereby exposed 
.to the danger of being murdered. 

To return. Marcus would make no confession, but 
followed his master to Rome. He vras there known by 
one of the friends of Barbula ; and this latter, according 
to his promise, obtained, by his credit with Agrippa, a 
pardon for Marcus, and, in consequence^ he attached 
himself to Aat party. > 

Many years afterwards happened the battle of Acd- 
um, in which Marcus and Barbula were in opposite in- 
terests ; the first fought for Augustus, and the other for 
Antony. After die battle, the scene between Marcus 
and his friend was renewed, but in a different point of 
new, Barbula foiind no other Tcie«xfiV^ vt^\^ ^<s»$k 
than by disguising himself as a A»Nft» Ifte^xsaVsvi'^ 
Aim, pretending not to loioNvhiia, «xi^>si TORK^a ' 
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9nd in which joy and gayety prevailed more than for* 
merly, after they h^ been a long time cheerful, he in- 
troduced some verses of very indifferent merit He 
had, however, selected certain scraps, .with which he 
had taken a great deal of pains, which he regarded as 
his best finished pieces, and which he could not read 
without showing evident marks of self-approbation; 
yet, in order to complete his felicity, it was necessary to 
have the suffrage and commendation of Philoxenes, 
whose approbation would be the more pleasing to him, 
as he had not, like others, been accustomed to give it 

What had passed the evening before was a useful 
lesson to Philoxenes. Dionysius asked him what he 
thought of the verses he had just shown him, when 
Philoxenes, without appearing the least disconcerted, 
and without answering him a word, turning towards 
the guards, who surrounded the table, he said to them 
in a tone of indifference, ^Take me back again to the 
quarries.'* The tyrant could not help laughing at what 
he would, on anodier occasion, have showed his higfaeat 
displeasure, and the matter passed over in good humor. 



ALEXANDER'S PHYSICIAN. 

Alexander the Great, pursuing the army of Darius 
through Cillcia, made himself master of die city of 
Thrace, through which runs the Cydnus, a river less 
celebrated for its magnitude than for the exceUence of 
its water, which is as extremely clear as it is cold, on 
BceouDt of its being coti^aalVj alaaiiftd. It was then 
towards the end of the yeac^N^jViem ^^ \vRax& «£^ '^^ 
moat powerful in CUicia, and at \!!aft\iQitt»ex^TQfe ^\^ 
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z day, when the king arrived on the hanks of this river, 
a covered with sweat and dust. Seeing the water so 
B clear and beautiful, he determined to bathe in it ; but 
It no sooner had he plunged in, than he was seized with 
L i such a shivering, that every one thought he would 
« have died. 

la They carried him to his tent in a state of insensi- 
eyi bility ; and the consternation in the camp was general. 
mt Every soldier wept ; and, for a time, forgettuig them- 
bi selves, and the dangers to which they were exposed, 
it nothing was heard but complaints and lamentations) 
sei . that, in the flower of his youth, and in the career of his 
ti greatest prosperity, he who was at once their king and 
ris companion in war, should be thus taken from them, and 
mi forever snatched from their arms ! 
■f However, he at length came a little to himself and 
te began to know those who surrounded him; but he 
i!!^ seemed to be only so far recovered, as to become sep- 
ik sible to his pains ; and his mind appeared to be more 
k afflicted than his body, having received news that Da- 
^ rius, his enemy, was approaching. He complained 
heavily of the severity of his fate, which left him with- 
out defence, exposed to his enemy, which snatched 
from him so glorious a victory, which left him to ^e 
■ an obscure death in his tent, and very distant from that 
glory he before had within his reach. 
^ Having ordered his confidants wvd physicians Vnto 
«■ his presence, " You see, my frjer^ds? said he to them, 
te « to what a terrible extremitv f^-rt«xxehas reduced me. 
d Methinks I ah-eady hear the J^^r oBfiVv o£ the enemy a 

CE. anny, and see Darius arrived^^I^^^^"^^''^^^^^^ 
^; sawmybad fortune, when l^^^^x.^-^i;t^^ 

: me; but, should I recover >^^%.'2'^^^"'^ 
•7 ' * tc>^^^ 
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better. The state of my af&irs wDl not admit of gentle 
means and timid medicines ; a speedy death is prefera- 
ble to a tedious recovery. If the physicians think they 
have any resource for me in their medicines, tell them^ 
that I have not so much desire to live as to fight" 

This precipitate and determined resolution of the king 
alarmed every one present The physicians, who knew 
they would be responsible for the event of their pre- 
scriptions, were afraid to administer any unconmion 
and violent remedy, especially as Darius had publicly 
offered a thousand talents to any one who should kill 
Alexander. 

Philip, one of the king's physicians, who, having at- 
tended him from his early age, loved him tenderly, not 
only as his king, but as his protector and benefactor, 
his mind being warmed by affection to his master above 
all considerations of human prudence, he offered to ad- 
minister to him a medicine, which he said would not 
be very violent, and which would not fail of producing 
a good effect ; but he demanded three days to prepare 
it Every one trembled for the fate of this physician, 
except Alexander himself, to whom, however, the de- 
lay of three days was a terrible affliction, as he was im- 
patient to appear at the head of his army. 

During this interval, Alexander received a letter 0x)m 
Parmenio, who was then in Cappadocia, and in whom 
the king had placed more confidence than in any other 
of his courtiers. The letter tended to advise the king 
not to trust to his physician Philip, as Darius had cor- 
rupted him with the promise of a thousand talents, and 
to give him his sister in marriage. This letter threw 
Alexander into great peTp\ex\t^,\>^\ii%^>^ss&R^\ys'^MSk 
two different passions of \iope wi^ fe«i« ^qw^^t^ ^ 
conMenc0 he had in hia p^^^vcvss^ ^\tfim V^ ^ 
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known and experienced from his early infancy, soon 
dissipated all his doubts. He folded up the letter, and 
put it under his pillow, without acquainting any one 
with its contents. 

The day arrived, and Philip produced his medicine. 
Alexander, taking the letter from under his pillow, gave 
it Philip to read, at the same time taking the cup, and, 
fixing his eyes upon him, swallowed the contents, with- 
out showing the least mark of suspicion or unea- 
siness. 

Philip, while he was reading tiid letter, showed 
stronger marks of indignation and contempt, than of 
surprise and fear, and, sitting down on the king^s bed, 
** My lord," said he, in a firm and resolute tone, " your 
cure will soon justify me against this horrid charge. 
The only fevor I have to ask of you is, that you will be 
composed in your mind, and that you will permit tbe 
medicine to operate, without considering on the advice 
you have received Grom servants perhaps more zealous 
than prudent." These words pexfectV^ aaxhsfied the 
king, and hope and joy brightened V» ^ ^''''^^'^^e 
ThekingtookPhilipby th^h^XBay^^^ ?^ro"t- 
^om.elf easy, as Isuppose^tu ^" "^S^^^-'' 
accounts, for my recovery^ a J^^ ^xX^ ^^^TTx^^^^^^ 
The medicine, WeveT^^y'^A '^^^^^iS V^^^^^ 
Jatthe symptoms wS >^^^^^ ^^.i-V 

^f and ^re'^l^r- ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Qd,assoonasi2eaa/;,V^^ ^l^^S^ ^^^ V^"^ 
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At last, the medicine having prevailed, and spread 
salutary and vivifying virtue through all his veins, '. 
mind began to recover its vigor, and next his bo< 
much sooner than could have been expected. Th] 
days afterwards, he showed himself to his army, w 
could not take their eyes off him, and who could hai 
ly believe what they saw, so gready had his dan| 
alarmed and dejected them. They loaded his phj 
cian with caresses ; every one embraced him, and p 
tlieir respects to him as a divinity, who had saved 1 
life of their prince. 
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